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THE STORY OF ST. GREGORY’S PRIORY 


The year 1964 marks the 25th Jubilee of St. Gregory’s Priory, a Benedictine 
monastery in the Episcopal Church. In one sense the story of the first 25 years 
of a monastery’s life is like an introduction, but in this case there has been a 
Benedictine story for some 14 centuries. 


We won’t recount here those earlier centuries, but the sketch of Canterbury 
Cathedral in England recalls the fact that the first Archbishop of that See, so 
significant to Anglicans today, was a Benedictine abbot (St. Augustine, sent by 
Pope St. Gregory to England in 597 A.D.). By medieval times England was well 
populated with Benedictine houses which flourished up to the time of the 
dissolution (the action of the State in the 16th century prohibiting the Religious 
Life and confiscating its properties). It was a wide assumption that this secular 
action marked the end of the Religious Life in the Church of England, and 
the ensuing centuries of preoccupation with exploration, nationalism and 
humanistic learning all seemed to confirm this. 


In God’s own time and way, however, there was a recovery of Catholic 
thinking in England in the early 1800’s and with it a revival of the Religious 
Life. This renewal of the Church was universal, not just English, and we 
continue to see today its vital movement toward Catholic charity and unity. 
It may need to be stated just how the Religious Life is integral to this renewal 
of the Church, for the modern world challenges all non-essentials. 


All forms of the Religious Life are based on the Gospel command that we 
are to love God and our neighbor. Christ calls forth many responses (vocations) 


to this command, the more completely to reflect His 
perfect love. The Church has always cherished the 
monastic life (an ancient form of the Religious Life) 
in which our Lord’s poverty, chastity and obedience 
are manifested in a unique and literal way. The monk 
lives therefore with the same purpose as all the bap- 
tised — to glorify God. 

It was inevitable therefore that in a land whose very 
soul had been formed in the “Benedictine centuries” 
the Rule of St. Benedict should be revived. Amidst the 
general Benedictine awakening on the continent early 
in the 19th century, various attempts were made by 
Anglicans in England and America. The effort which 
finally succeeded was our own mother house, Nashdom 
Abbey (buildings and chapel at right), established in 
1914, celebrating its 50th anniversary this year. ‘The 
prayers and sacrifices necessary to overcome suspicion 
and distrust of St. Benedict’s Rule are a tribute to the 
faith of Nashdom’s pioneer members. 


While other forms of the Religious Life tend to 
express certain periods in Church history, both as to 
theological outlook and type of work the Benedictine 
life expresses a more universal monastic aim, common 
to the life of the Church at every age. Our Constitution 


(common to Nashdom and St. Gregory’s) states that “The Community . . . exists 
for the cultivation of the Religious State by monks according to the Holy Rule of 
Saint Benedict. It aims at . . . the Religious Life specifically termed ‘monastic’, 
which exists, not to meet any particular need or needs of the Church at large, but 
for the purpose of offering to those called thereto the opportunity of a life spent 
‘in the school of the Lord’s service’ continuously tending to union with God and 
perfection in accordance with the principles of detachment and self oblation set 
out in the Holy Rule. These objects are formulated in the vows, which constitute 
a solemn offering to God .. .” 


Still it might be asked whether such a life is a spiritual nicety insupportable 
in today’s embattled Church. “What do you do?” people continually ask. The 
answer, indicated previously, may be more fully stated: 1. We seek true union 
with God as an activity centered in Him Who is pure, creative activity, this search 
enriching the activity of the whole Body of Christ; and 2. we are called to repre- 
sent in the Church those mysteries of the Incarnation which show forth Christ 
reigning from the Cross and in eternity. We aspire to contemplation, to looking 
at God for the sake of His glory and on behalf of the whole Church. The Gospel 
precepts of poverty, chastity and obedience, shared in the common life of the 
monastic family, are the specific means by which the monks’ offering, culminating 
in monastic liturgical worship, is joined to that praise of the eternal Father which 
is offered by the whole Church. There is therefore no real opposition between the 
active and contemplative life, between good works and prayer, between Christian 
humanism and other-worldliness. The whole mystery of Christ is only fully 
expressed in the Church and shown forth to the world when all these seeming 


paradoxes are lived out visibly in the Church. 


It is a deeply hopeful sign for the true renewal of the Church that all levels of 
Christian life are stirring today. The Benedictine in his monastic family therefore 
shares in this renewal by purifying the essentially monastic vocation. 


It was to this Benedictine vocation that several priests and laymen of the Episco- 
pal Church aspired in the mid-1930’s, supported by the prayers of a growing number 
of Churchmen who wished to see the American Church strengthened by the Rule of 
St. Benedict. A Sponsoring Committee had been formed of these supporters, headed 
by Canon Vivan A. Peterson of St. James’, Cleveland (whom we always revere as our 
Community Godfather). The Father Abbot of Nashdom, the Rt. Rev. Dom Martin 
Collett (at left) invited the aspirants to come to the Abbey for their training, and 
the paternal suport of the then Presiding Bishop, James DeWolf Perry, was 
graciously given at this time: 

I shall be very glad to take up . . . the question regarding the entrance of certain 
priests and laymen of our church into the Benedictine Life. I believe great benefit 
would come to the Church through the association which you have proposed. I 
gladly give my blessing and Godspeed to the enterprise. 


This American venture may have been one of the fruits of the heroic effort made 
by the first Abbot, Dom Denys Prideaux (upper right) who may truly be called the 
restorer of the Benedictine life to the Anglican Communion. Of the American 
aspirants Father Paul Severance (lower right), lately professor of Apologetics at 
Nashotah House, arrived first and celebrated Christmas 1935 at Nashdom. Others 
joined him shortly, and the Americans (known familiarly as the “Pilgrim Fathers”) 


began their novitiate. BENEDICITE was first published at this time to give 
news of the venture to Churchmen at home. Apart from the usual trials of 
vocation there were the added matters of British plumbing, heating and cook- 
ing which produced stories now a permanent part of our family saga. As we 
look back upon those early years of testing, we gratefully acknowledge our 
great debt to the mother house. 


Father Paul and his somewhat diminshed group, some in temporary vows, 
returned to America in 1939, just ahead of the war. After some search they 
accepted the invitation of Bishop Campbell Gray of Northern Indiana to reside 
in his diocese, occupying a house in Valparaiso from which they served three 
missions. 


On March 12th St. Gregory’s House was quietly instituted by paying the 
rent. Bishop Gray agreed to act as Visitor (the Episcopal Guardian of a Reli- 
gious Community). Although at one time the numbers dwindled to two, the 
Divine Office and the Eucharist were offered in the modest but attractive chapel 
(left). This liturgical prayer, sanctioned by the Episcopal authority, was the 
soul and foundation of the Benedictine life. 


The Prior of Nashdom, at that time Dom Anselm Hughes 
(a noted musicologist), was detained in America by the war, 
and therefore represented the Father Abbot at the life profes- 
sion of Dom Paul and Dom Francis (Dom is a title used by 
monks in solemn vows). These first professions were made on 
St. Benedict’s Day, March 21st, 1941, and coincided with the 
establishment of St. Gregory’s as a Priory with Dom Paul 
appointed as Prior. In this rather quiet way the tender, Ameri- 
can-Benedictine shoot was transplanted to develop that organic 
harmony between the natural qualities of a people and the 
Rule. 


These were lean days for the small Priory. Once they were 
down to less than 50c and had virtually no food in the house. 
A trip to the mailbox disclosed a letter from an anonymous 
donor with a gift of $50. The menus usually resembled a kind 
of minestrone soup with endless variations. If you were invited 
to visit, it was prudent to bring the meal — or at least some- 
thing to add to the kettle. 


The original Sponsoring Committee however was hard at 


work stimulating interest and support. The friends they gained 
became the Confraternity, a group of sympathetic supporters 
who wished by their prayers and gifts to extend the influence 
of St. Benedict. The Church at large made many requests for 
retreats and speaking engagements which were welcome oppor- 
tunities to spread information, but had to be fitted in with the 
mission responsibilities. 

These and many other signs of encouragement, while putting 
a heavy burden on the small monastic family, were true indi- 
cations of the genuine desire of the Episcopal Church for the 
Benedictine life and spirituality. 


In 1944 the Community lost its Episcopal Visitor in the 
death of Bishop Gray, but gained a warm friend in his suc- 
cessor, Bishop Reginald Mallett, newly elected Diocesan for 
Northern Indiana. The new Visitor and the monks agreed that 
the end of the war was an opportune time to investigate a 
permanent home for the Community. The way would then be 
open to attract postulants and to establish the daily monastic 
life as primary. 


At this decisive time an invitation to supply a 
chaplain for a summer youth camp came from the 
Rey. Richard Cooper of the parish in Three Rivers, 
Michigan. This experience served to introduce Dom 
Francis to southern Michigan, which therefore came 
naturally to mind when in the late summer of 1945 
he and Dom Paul set out in earnest to find a new 
site. 

Father Cooper and his wife happily continued 
their efforts to lure the monks to the region of 
Three Rivers. The following quotations are from 
this priest’s memoirs. “Therefore, on a most pleasant 
late August day, Mrs. Cooper and I met the Fathers 
at the bus station in Three Rivers.” As the day wore 
on, every listing suggested by the real estate people 
left something or other to be desired. Then . . . 
“Mrs. Cooper and I remembered a spot, west of 
Three Rivers, where we used to go when the press 
of parish affairs got a little oppressive . . . This 
place is said to be the highest point of land between 
Chicago and Detroit. It consists of 126 acres and has 
a lovely private lake of about 15 or 20 acres.” Even 
though Father Cooper did not know the owner he 
felt that the Fathers should see it, and they pro- 
ceeded to the top of the hill at the western end of 
the property. “This was it, we all thought at once. 
Dom Paul was radiant with anticipation.” Father 
Cooper promised to investigate the possibility of 


buying it. Thereupon Dom Paul made one of those 
statements that remain prophetic in the corporate 
mind of a Community. “Let us turn it over to St. 
Joseph. He is so good at handling things of this 
sort.” (One remembers that St. Joseph had his own 
house hunting problems one Christmas, and too the 
county was already named for him.) Later that year 
Father Cooper received word from Dom Paul that 
the Saint had been equal to the challenge. The 
owner, somewhat puzzled by the whole affair, had 
consented to sell. 


The following excerpt from Dom Paul’s letter 
to the Coopers late in March, 1946, conveys the 
excitement and delight of the two monks at taking 
possession of the farm house. “We started choir 
with the Ist Vespers of St. Joseph (March 19th), and 
had our Oratory sufficiently in readiness to begin 
Reservation on St. Benedict's Day March 21st. It 
(St. Benedict’s Day) was the fifth anniversary of our 
Solemn Profession, as well as the first in our own 
home; you can imagine how happy a day it was 
for us.” 


Father Cooper goes on to relate his impressions 
of the early days on the new farm site, impressions 
paradoxical in the extreme. On the one hand their 
deprivations were “pathetic” but the infectious faith 
and joy of the two monks showed it to be clearly 
“of God.” 


Below is the modest farm house which provided facilities 
for a (3-person) chapel, kitchen and dining area, one bedroom 
and other sleeping quarters (behind the library book shelves). 
Monastic observance had by necessity to be of the simplest. 
So much existed only in imagination, so little at hand. Guests 
who began to visit caught the spirit without missing the obvi- 
ous facts, that food and heat were definitely rationed on occa- 
sion. The neighbors, however, who could not be expected 
really to understand monastic life, simply offered the monks 
country hospitality and friendship — and a lovely ancient car. 
The first postulant to persevere, appropriately named Joseph 
after that saint who had so successfully assisted the Priory, 
changed the whole complexion from a matter of two men 
keeping house together to a monastery. Now their task was to 


transmit the life. 

Meanwhile plans were being made to enlarge the cramped 
quarters. Quonsets were most readily available in the immedi- 
ate post-war era, and these pictured below, attached to the 
rear of the farm house, were being erected at this time. It is 
difficult to describe just how these units achieved a functional 
unity, but they worked —and they provided the immediate 
room for growth. 

Churchpeople, especially in the Diocese of Western Michi- 
gan where the Priory was geographically located, were warm- 
ing to the small monastic group, and the Diocesan, Bishop 


Whittemore, was most cordial and friendly. 


In the midst of all this promise and determined purpose, 


an apparent tragedy befell the Priory. Dom Paul was over- 
come by a stroke and most seriously incapacitated except for 
interior prayer. And yet his humility and resignation were 
probably more important qualities in the foundation of the 
Community than his abilities in leadership. As Father Cooper 
says, “It was a joy to know Dom Paul or to discover the new 
Dom Paul. . . his simplicity, trust and childlikeness . . .” He 
had provided his active contribution, he had shepherded the 
first members to America and brought them to their final home, 
“the promised land.” Nashdom responded most generously to 
the crisis by sending early in 1947 Dom Gregory Dix, noted 
liturgical and biblical scholar, who set about the important 
task of making the Episcopal Church aware of the Benedictine 
life and St. Gregory’s in particular. He accomplished this goal 
with his well known charm and wit. He would often say, “I am 


making a unique appearance before you. I am a Britisher 
asking you to contribute money to be spent here in your own 
country.” Dom Gregory was eminently successful both in pre- 
senting the Benedictine life and in raising immediate support, 
although his efforts were to hasten the time of his own death. | 
The lovely quonset chapel (below) benefitted from his labors, 
and the altar from Valparaiso took gracefully to its new setting. 
Dom Francis was appointed Prior and later in the year two 
more reinforcements were sent, Dom Patrick and Dom Maurus. 
With these additions it was possible to increase the solemnity 
of the Office and the Mass and to round out monastic observ- 
ance. One may note the hand of Providence in the misfortune 
of Dom Paul’s illness, for through the greater exchange with 
Nashdom brethren a deeper tradition was established early 
in the Priory’s life. 


In 1948 on March 12th (St. Gregory’s Day) Abbot Martin 
died, to be held in ever grateful memory by the American 
Community as the Father who shared the American vision 
with our own first members. Benedictines cannot long exist 
without an abbot “to hold the place of Christ in the monas- 
tery,” and so in due time a successor was elected, the Rt. Rev. 
Dom Augustine Morris, who encouraged the new Community 
by visiting it early in 1949. An official visitation was conducted 
that Spring by Bishop Mallett, providing an oportunity for 
the family to take note of its accomplishments and future goals. 
The Father Abbot on departing took Dom Paul to Nashdom 
where he could receive better care in a larger and well estab- 
lished monastery. His death in November sealed his sacrifice; 
his burial at Nashdom is an effective reminder of our deep ties 
with the mother house. 


Dom Patrick had been appointed Prior in 1949. His long 
experience at Nashdom served St. Gregory’s well in regulating 
the schedule and observance. Under his direction the liturgical 
prayer especially began to approach those ideals for which 
Benedictines are well known. He also carried through several 
additions to the buildings, first a guest house reception unit 
(which finally unified the quonsets and the farm house), and 
more significantly, the beautiful church which is now the center 
of our life. The dignified vestments, made by a devoted and 
skillful oblate, were also under his direction. Dom Gregory 


returned to help stimulate funds for the church and to assist 


at the dedication ceremonies on May 9th, 1951, at 
which a gratifying number of Bishops, Priests, Re- 
ligious and friends were present. This same year Dom 
Joseph made his life profession, marking the first voca- 
tion trained entirely in the United States. Later that 
year a very good priest friend of the Community an- 
nounced that a donor known only to him had provided 
a new monastic dormitory building (lower right) 
promising more suitable accommodations for the life. 
New postulants and friends increased from this time on. 


Meanwhile Dom Maurus had returned to the mother 
house, later to become its Prior; Dom Gregory, having 
suffered acutely from cancer on his last American visit, 
succumbed to the illness he had fought so bravely. 
He was buried beside Dom Paul in Nashdom’s ceme- 
tery. But the life of the Priory flourished from these 
sacrifices. Apart from the interior growth in numbers 
and observance, the effect of the Community in the 
Church revealed God’s purpose in raising up again the 
Rule of St. Benedict. Increasing numbers of guests 
visited for rest, prayer, counselling and the strength of 
the Sacraments. A retreat movement among the laity 
was growing, especially through the efforts of an in- 
spired group of Western Michigan men who sought 
from the first to ground their Christian service to the 
Church in prayer and spiritual development. (A 
Churchman’s Association retreat group is pictured at 
right.) 


The ensuing decade is more familiar to our friends who have 
been receiving BENEDICITE, our pictorial periodical. Mid- 
way in this period (1955) Dom Benedict Reid, an American 
trained monk, was appointed Prior. His task was simply to 
consolidate what was now well established. Continued material 
and spiritual support and understanding made steady growth 
possible, and the increasing Confraternity (about 700) sur- 
rounded the monastery with an “outer” family. 


The barn (below) and the recently enlarged church are 
steps in what we call the Vision (see back page), the overall 
plan of development. Other aspects of our present life can only 
be suggested: the liturgical design work which has enriched 
many churches — our intellectual responsibility to our young 
monks and to the Church, whereby the Benedictine Scriptural 


tradition, refined in prayer and humility, supports the Church’s 
renewal (will God raise up another Dom Gregory Dix?) — the 
abilities of our brethren in various trades and crafts (one 
brother does most of the maintenance, another keeps the 
12,000 name file working, an industrious group keeps whole- 
some meals on our table, another makes our habits) — a sacristy 
providing the essentials for a complete Benedictine liturgy — 
a bursar who wryly smiles at an $80 winter fuel bill of the 
Valparaiso days—the library —the many workshops — all 
brought together in family life and worship. We pray that 
these outward signs of progress and activity are truly based on 
an inner life of grace and the Rule. 

St. Joseph’s Guest House (below) was a welcome addition 
both for the needed space and for the David Ristos who with 


their two children provide hospitality and a family atmosphere 
nearby. David also acts as our business agent, coordinating our 
land program (now up to 420 acres) and the generous help we 
receive from working guests. The farm, pictured below, is a 
recent acquisition, part of an over-all undertaking of tree farm- 
ing and a crop and feeder cattle plan. Magnificent gifts of 
modern machinery have made this program possible with 
limited hands, thanks again to the remarkable generosity of 
our friends. Within the Community the number of life pro- 
fessed has risen to 11, the novitiate is steadily occupied and the 
summer vocation program supplies aspirants. 


An official group of Vision Patrons lists 8 bishops, headed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury (below, center), the 100th 


successor to that first Benedictine Primate. He graciously 
writes: 
I am glad that my name should remain as patron of the Vision, and 
I hope that the extension of the Priory at Three Rivers will continue 
to make progress. With my warmest good wishes and blessings, and 
with gratitude for your prayers . . . 


We look back with gratitude to Abbot Denys, Abbot Martin 
and the Nashdom mother house — we wonder what Dom Paul 
and Dom Gregory think of the Priory now — we offer prayers 
for all the faithful departed — and in this year of Jubilee we 
look ahead with our Father Abbot (also pictured below) in 
humble confidence to the fulfillment of the Vision of St. 
Gregory’s whereby we have a share with all Christians in 
gathering “together in one all things in Christ.” (Eph. 1:10) 
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THE VISION OF ST. GREGORY’S 


